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American public educational affairs has always bewildered Europeans accustomed to
centralized authority in education. The United States was able to modernize its
education from below, because the incentive to produce education on a large scale was
widely dispersed throughout the population who saw its value for economic, social,
political, and cultural advancement. No matter how widely this incentive was spread,
the major motivating force, in education as well as in society in general, came from the
middle classes.6
Despite the enormous expansion in educational attendance throughout the
system, drastic inequalities continued to exist in the quality and amount of education
available to various groups in the population. The more highly industrialized and richer
states spent more on education and thus provided better opportunities for their
citizens. By 1970 several states were spending only one-half to one-third as much per
pupil as other states were spending. The poorer states, mostly in the South, had to
exert greater effort than the richer states even to maintain this relationship.
It was clear, too, that, within the states, the urban and industrial areas were
more advantageously situated than the rural and fanning regions. So long as local units
provided the bulk of school support, those units with greater population and greater
wealth could spend more money on their schools. likewise, great inequalities existed
in the provision of educational opportunities for black and other minority children as
compared with white children; in the southern states the average expenditure per black
child was about one-fourth to one-half what it was for each white child. Thus, in
general, the inequality was enormous, either because some communities simply did not
have enough money to provide decent education, or because they did not wish to
spend equal amounts for all groups in the population, or both.
Attempts to equalize these discrepancies took several forms. Within the states,
equalization funds were set up to distribute state aid to the local communities on a
basis that would help the poorer districts. Forward-looking states adopted the general
principle that the entire wealth of the state should be tapped to serve the entire
population of the state. Various kinds of formulas were developed to give state aid to
communities on the basis of their need and ability to raise funds for schools, the
number of children to be educated, and their willingness to tax themselves as fully as
possible for the support of schools.
Likewise, many states set out to consolidate local rural school districts into
larger units in order to provide more efficient schools at less cost. By pooling their
resources on a county basis, local districts could provide fewer but better schools,
served by school buses and manned by better-paid and better-trained teachers. The
consolidation movement met vigorous opposition from many enthusiasts for local and
decentralized control, who feared that the county or state would usurp their rights,
but the trend toward consolidation made steady headway despite continuing opposi-
tion. By the middle decades of the twentieth century 100,000 school districts had
been consolidated into less than 18,000.
In general the states were willing, even eager, to receive financial aid from the
6See, for example, Henry J. Perkinson, The Imperfect Panacea: American Faith in Education,
1865-1965, Random House, New York, 1968.